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1804.—Sixth-day, the third of the Eighth 
Month. After so long a time of deep exercise, 
it has been cause of humble admiration that | 
have been enabled to look forward towards the 
weighty engagement in view, with so much 
serene satisfaction, as, for the last few weeks, 
has frequently been the happy experience of 
my thankful heart. Under these feelings, I 
left home, and we went this evening to Bury. 
The next day my mind was permitted to know 
a different dispensation, and 1 was ready to fear 
we must part from our dear friend Martha 
Brewster, under a sense of the deprivation of 
that substantial comfort, which my soul longed 
to feel. But just before we left her hospitable 
roof, we were favored to know a little of the 
renewed loving kindness of our gracious Helper, 
who, through our beloved friend, M. B., was 
pleased to open for us a little brook by the 
way, and we bid farewell to her under its ten- 
dering influence. 

On First-day the 5th, my dear brother Sam- 
uel and myself were at Littleport Meeting, 
which was a very small gathering; but we were 
permitted to experience the fulfilling of the 
Divine promise that “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am | in 
the midst of them.” Matt. xviii: 20. It was 
a humbling baptizing season, to be remembered 
with thankfulness to Him, in whom are all our 
fresh springs. 

We went that evening to Chatteris, and lodged 
at our friend John Bateman’s, who was from 
home on a religious engagement with John 
Abbott, with a view to visit the Isle of Man; 
and it now looks likely we may cross the water 
together. Before we left his family, we had a 
humbling opportunity of religious retirement. 
[After visiting divers meetings hereaway, they 
came on the 18th] to Cockermouth, where we 
met our friends Juhn Abbott and John Bate- 
man. We all attended the meeting there the 
next day, and had one in the evening for the 
inhabitants of that place, appointed by Johu 
Abbott. Though we passed through some close 
exercise, we had cause to be thankful we were 


there. The evening meeting was a time greatly 
owned by the Shepherd of Israel. 

On Second-day we went to our friend Henry 
Bragg’s, at Parton, near Whitehaven ; and were 
informed on our arrival there, that the packet 
for the Isle of Man would sail that evening 
about ten o’clock. This was intelligence that 
brought my mind under deep exercise, especially 
finding all my intended companions were will- 
ing to go at that time, though my brother gave 
a preference to staying over the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Whitehaven the next day. When I 
found him so circumstanced, I also endeavored 
to look at going with them, but after a close 
conflict, I felt best satisfied to inform my be- 
loved brother and fellow-laborer, that, before I 
left home, I thought I saw we were to attend 
that Monthly Meeting, and sail the next day; 
and that the prospect so continued with me, as 
to lead me to believe it was safest to give up 
going by the packet; though there then ap- 
peared but very little probability of our getting 
conveyed to the island on the day I had in 
view. My dear brother, when he heard this 
ackfiowledgment, felt fully resigned to stay 
with me. We then informed our friends, J. A. 
and J. B., how we were situated, desiring them 
to pursue their own prospect, if they continued 
to feel most easy to go that evening; but they 
likewise concluded to stay the Monthly Meet- 
ing next day. It proved a season of Divine 
favor ; and three Friends that day were sepa- 
rated to accompany us, who proved truly sym- 
pathizing helpers many ways, viz: Henry Bragg, 
John Fletcher, and Ann Fletcher, the latter as 
a female companidn to me, whose affectionate 
attention I have cause to remember with grati- 
tude. In the afternoon of that day, Henry 
Bragg and some other Friends made much 
inquiry for a vessel to take us over, but could 
not succeed, and late in the evening it seemed 
needful to give up the expectation of going the 
next day. This was another close trial of my 
faith, having so fully believed that we should 
meet with something suitable for the next morn- 
ing. Very soon after it appeared given up by 
my companion as a hopeless case, Henry Bragg 
came in again and informed us he had just met 
with an offer of a vessel to take us either that 
evening or the next morning. We soon con- 
cluded to take the morning’s tide; and I went 

bed with a heart filled with thankfulness 
and peace. 

Fourth-day morning, the 22nd, we sailed 
from Whitehaven with a fair wind, and very 
fine weather, which continued until we got 
about two-thirds of the way over; then it be- 
came almost a calm; and when a little wind 
did spring up, it was nearly ahead of us, which 
made it slow getting on. However we were 
favored to land safe at Ramsay, thirty-four 
miles, that night; and had cause to feel our 
hearts humbled in thankfulness to Him whom 
wind and waves obey. 

We had a meeting at Ramsay the next morn- 
ing, and another in the evening; in both which 


we experienced Holy Help to be near. At 


this place we met with great kindness from a 
family who accommodated Ann Fletcher and 
myself with a bed, and manifested other acts 
of benevolence to our little company, which 
bound them to our affectionate and religious 
feelings. With them we had a solid season of 
retirement befure we set off on Sixth-day morn- 
ing, in which they were recommended to seek 
more and more after an inward acquaintance 
with the Father of spirits, who is the sure re- 
ward of all his faithtul people, and worthy to 
be served both by the aged and the youth. 
Intercession was also made unto Him, that, as 
they had handed much more to us than a cup 
of cold water, in the name of disciples, they 
might receive their reward ; and that He would 
be pleased to grant us, his pilgrims, the blessing 
of preservation under all our movements, in 
passing along through this little island, a very 
small part of his footstool. 

On Sixth-day evening, we had a meeting at 
a place called Kirk Andrews. On Seventh- 
day evening, one at Kirch Michael. On First- 
day morning, the 26th, we had a meeting at 
Balitf; and in the evening one at Peeltown, 
where we met with divers solid people among 
the society of Methodists, with whom we were 
permitted to experience, in a very precious 
manner, the overshadowing wing of Divine re- 
gard, under the influence whereof, ability was 
granted to espouse the truths of the Gospel, 
given to us as a people, in a peculiar manner, 
to bear unto the world. Under a humbling 
sense of his goodness, and of our unworthiness 
of his multiplied favors, the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise was offered unto his glorious 
name, who is forever worthy of all that can be 
ascribed unto Him. After meeting we sat 
awhile with one family of the aforesaid people, 
where we were again permitted to know that 
our Holy Helper is confined neither to time 
nor place; but is condescending to deal out his 
bread to the hungry, when and where a due 
preparation is made to receive his bounty. 

On Second-day morning, I arose under an 
awful apprehension that it would be right for 
at least a part of our company to go again into 
the family we had visited the preceding even- 
ing, and into some others among that people, 
before we left the place. After breakfast I 
mentioned this to my companions collectively, 
and I had the satisfaction of finding my beloved 
brother had received somewhat of a similar 
impression. After solid deliberation, part of 
our band concluded to accompany us, while 
Henry Bragg and John Fletcher went to a 
place a few miles distant, in order to provide a 
meeting for the evening. 

We went first to the family we had been with 
the evening before, where we again met a very 
cordial reception. We also had the company 
of their parents, who resided at the next house ; 
and of a solid young man, their preacher. With 
them altogether, we were favored to have a 
truly solemn and profitable opportunity; at the 
close of which, apprehending we were with 
some of the heads of their tribe, my brother 
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felt it safest to remark to them a custom we had 
observed in many places, and particularly on 
this island, which was of those in their society, 
when they attended our meetings, kneeling 
down on their entrance into the room. He 
pointed out the difference we felt towards dif- 
ferent individuals under this ceremony: some 
we had cause to believe, felt an awful sense of 
the object of our meeting together; but with 
respect to some others, their manner was so 
irreverent, as to cause us to feel deep lamenta- 
tion on their account; and in sume meetings 
we had believed it right at the close of them, 
to give a caution against complying with such 
an outward form, while the attention of the 
mind was far from the great object of adoration 
and worship. Under a feeling of near regard, 
we parted with them all, except the young man, 
who kindly conducted us to the other families 
which we visited ; wherein also we experienced 
the gathering arm of Israel’s Shepherd. The 
more we saw of this young man, the more we 
felt bound to him in Gospel love, in a sense 
whereof we bade him farewell. 

That evening we had a meeting at Malin- 
aclig. On Third-day evening one at Darby, 
with some solid people, but among them we 
apprehended there was a great diversity of 
states. It proved, however, a season wherein 
Divine mercy appeared to be near to do the 
people good, even some such as had been too 
much in danger of resting satisfied with former 
experience of the great Master’s gracious visi- 
tation to their souls, without endeavoring to 
maintain the watch against a situation, com- 
parable with that of those who thought them- 
selves rich and increased in goods. 

As there was not a place of public entertain- 
ment in this village, we were here for several 
hours taken in by a man and his wife, John 
and Eleanor Ellison, who appeared to be of 
truly religious minds. With this family, after 
a meeting held in the place, we parted, under 
evident marks of affectionate esteem; and had 
a beautiful moonlight ride, several of us in an 
open cart, but tranquillity covering our minds, 
though it was past midnight before we arrived 
at our proposed lodging place, we enjoyed our 
situation. On Fourth-day we had a meeting 
at Castletown in the morning, and one in the 
evening ; and on Seventh-day evening, the first 
of Ninth Month, we had our last meeting on 
this island, expecting to sail that night for 
Whitehaven. 


too early for the blue lobelia (J. Kalmii) and 
other late summer flowers which grew there, 
yet I recall more than fifteen kinds of plants in 
bloom, beside the grasses. 

When travelling, it was often tantalizing to 
be whirled past an attractive plant, with no 
chance of obtaining it. 

Growing in swampy ground north of Rome, 
N. Y., there were numerous plants, with beau- 
tiful white flowers, which 1 think were the 
Calla palustris. It is a true calla, yet resem- 
bles, in miniature the Egyptian calla of com- 
mon house culture which Gray classifies as 
Richardea Africana. I eagerly scanned the low 
land, near our next stopping place, hoping to 
see it again, but all in vain. 

In the northern part of Oswego County the 
cinnamon fern ( Osmunda cinnamomea), also O. 
Claytoniana and other ferns grow in abundance. 
Lycopodium clavatum, L. dendroideum, L. com- 
planatum and other mosses grow on the hill- 
sides. Much of the country in that section is 
rough and unfertile, yet to the traveller the 
aspect is picturesque and beautiful. The fossils 
indicate that some of the rocks belong to the 
silurian age, or age of mullusks. Several kinds 
of the fossil shells of those little animals and 
some fissil traces of the crustaceans were no- 
ticed. Near Sandy Creek the surface is less 
uneven, and as the name denotes, the soil is 
mainly sand. 

On account ofa drought last year the meadows 
and pastures appeared to be covered with the 
common sorrel (Rumex acetosella), instead of 
grass. Yet the fine farm buildings, fences, etc., 
indicated that the farmers of that section*were 
prosperous. The town is supplied with natural 
gas from a well near by. At a little distance 
we saw the derrick, etc., denoting the location 
of the well. The gas is conveyed to the village 
in an iron pipe four or five inches in diameter. 
This pipe was laid on the surface of the ground 
us gas needs no protection from varying tem- 
peratures of the atmosphere. 

We were surprised to see what a foothold the 
orange hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiacum), has 
obtained in Oswego County: It is not described 
in the older editions of Gray’s Botany, but in 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1890, is the following description of the plant: 

“This plant has been recently introduced 
into the eastern part of the United States from 
Europe. It has appeared thus far mostly in 
pastures and roadsides where the grass is not 
tall, a single plant giving rise in a few years, 
by its rootstocks and runners, to a large patch 
tenacious of life, and taking almost complete 
possession of the soil. When to this character- 
istic is added its capability of producing a large 
number of seeds adapted to dispersion by the 
wind, an idea of its pestiferous nature may be 
obtained. The orange colored flower heads are 
strikingly pretty.” 

It was evident that the hardhack (Spirea 
tomentosa) is also inclined to take possession of 
the soil in some localities. It is a shrub, grow- 
ing two or three feet high and has dense, ter- 
minal panicles of pretty rose-purple flowers. 
Doubtless the farmers fail to see much beauty 
in plants or shrubs of such troublesome charac- 
ter. While we saw much that was attractive 
and beautiful, and a few mineral and botanical 
specimens will prove reminders of our pleasant 
journey, yet when we reached our home county, 
Cayuga, the waving fields of wheat and other 
grain looked more beautiful than the fern-clad 
hills or less fertile fields of other sections. 














































For “THE FRIEND,” 

I am now in the eighty-fourth year of my 
age, aud I am very sensible that this frail taber. 
nacle is yielding to the stroke of time, and whilst 
this is my experience, ? feel a precious hope, 
which remains as an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, that the nearer I approach 
the place appointed for all living, the more I 
love and feel confirmed in all the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, as they 
were set forth and maintained by our early 
Friends, under much suffering and persecution 
—many of them even unto death in noisome 
prisons. I believe they were raised up and 
prepared by an Almighty Power to stand for 
the Truth as it is in Jesus Christ our Lord. I 
have been a reader of the Philadelphia Frrenp 
for many years, having taken it in my family 
from my early settlement; and there have been 
many strong testimonies set forth in it of the 
faithfulness and comfortable and happy closes 
of the truly devoted servants of the Lord, and 
we are still favored in the same way from time 
to time, with precious accounts of faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord, and their triumphant death, 
My desire remains to be that Tue FrRreND may 
be carefully guarded, and that nothing may 
be inserted into its columns that would be of 
an immoral or irreligious tendency, but that 
it shall ever be kept as I believe the original 
design was, which | understand to be a medium 
through which our fundamental doctrines and 
testimonies may be set forth throughout our 
own beloved Society, and to the world. 

I do crave that the Society of Friends may 
be preserved and kept upon its ancient founda- 
tion, and that we as a people in this our day, 
may be kept and brought out of the mixtures 
of the world and made more and more a clean 
handed people. 

I believe there have been many worthy 
Friends, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, who have passed away from works to re- 
wards, whose memorial I believe is on high, 
who were favored to publish many very valua- 
ble books and works of sound doctrine and tes- 
timony, and my desire is that these standard 
works may be more circulated amongst the 
rising generation, as well as others who may 
not have proper information respecting our 
fundamental principles; for I have faith to 
believe these are not to fall to the ground or 
to be trodden under foot by the worldly wise, 
for I believe the Lord will keep his covenant 
with his people. I believe I can truly say that 
I am often brought to crave that all our relig- 
ious meetings may be held in the power of 
God (as George Fox says), and I do fully be- 
lieve that as we come to experience a being 
brought into the silence of all flesh before the 
Lord, truly waiting upon Him for the renewal 
of our strength that He will condescend to 
spread the canopy of his love over us, uniting 
our hearts together in the fellowship of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. May all 
praise be ascribed to the blessed and holy Head 
of his own gathered church ! 

One thing remaineth sure and unchangeable. 
“The foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, ‘The Lord knoweth them that are 
his.’ Therefore let those who fear and serve 
Him ‘commit the keeping of their souls unto 
Him in well doing,as unto a faithful Creator.’” 

R. M. 


(To be continued.) 


A Short Summer Trip. 


In taking a trip by rail through central N. 
Y. during Sixth Month last, I enjoyed examin- 
ing the flora in several localities. In Smyrna, 
our first stopping place, the roadsides were 
literally covered with the flowers of the blue- 
eyed grass (Sisyrinchium Bermudiana) and the 
wild strawberry (Fragaria Virginiana). The 
bright blue of this little member of the Iris 
family contrasting prettily with the pure white 
of the strawberry. The barren strawberry and 
a few other plants affording some variety of 
color. 

A roadside, bordering a woodland, near 
Deansville, was unusually rich in floral treas- 
ures. The overflow, from unfailing springs, 
supplying the moisture so essential to the growth 
of the watercress (Nasturtium officinale), skunk 
cabbage (Symplocarpus fectidus), brooklime ( Ver- 
onica Americana), and others of similar habits. 
Though too late for the flowers of the colt’s foot 
( Tusstlago Farfara), and many other plants, and 


PENNSVILLE, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


——— _ 


Can any man be faithful in much who is not 


M. so in a little? 
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William Caton. 


“First pure, then peaceable,” is the exquisite 
definition of heavenly -wisdom given by the 
apostle James. In reviewing the gentle, yet 
vigorous lives of such men as William Caton, 
we are impressed with the belief that he and 
his coadjutors were largely endued with heav- 
enly wisdom. They consecrated their lives to 
Jesus, and He in turn gave them the choicest 
of spiritual blessings. They forsook all to fol- 
low Christ, and through joy or sorrow, were 
ever ready to testify that He rewarded them 
an hundred fold. 

William Caton was born in the year 1637, 
and died before reaching the age of thirty. 
He became a minister of the Gospel when in 
his teens. He spent his youthful strength in 
the cause of his Master; and his zeal, his cour- 
age, his simplicity and faith, all made a beau- 
tiful combination of the attributes of an ideal 
soldier in the army of Jesus Christ. 

This account of his life is necessarily a record 
of his religious experiences and labors. It is 
largely taken from his autobiography, much 
of the quaint language of which will be repro- 
duced. 

His parentage was of good old English stock, 
and he was sent to such schools as the neigh- 
boring country afforded. His parents were not 
afraid to administer reproof when necessary, 
and endeavored to educate him in virtue and 
godliness. When fourteen vears old a circum- 
stance occurred, originally intended to advance 
his temporal interests, but which resulted in 
forming life associations that wonderfully de- 
veloped the spiritual side of his character. 

Near Ulverston, by the beautiful lake dis- 
trict of England, atood Swarthmore Hall, the 

seat of Judge Fell—a residence designed to be- 
come classic in the history of the early Friends. 
The tutor of the judge’s son was a kinsman of 
William Caton. So it happened that the latter 
went to live at Swarthmore, his relations fe- 
licitating themselves that such a circumstance 
would aid in advancing his worldly prospects 
and in forming friendships in the desirable 
social circles in which the Fell family moved. 
He soon became the favored companion of the 
heir of Swarthmore. They indulged in the same 
pleasures, and joined in the same fishing, hunt- 
ing and shooting expeditions, so attractive to 
youthful hearts. 

William Caton says of those boyhood days, 
“In much pleasure, ease and fulness I lived, 
as my heart could desire.” Yet with a thought- 
fulness often too rare in youth, he did not forget 
the Author of all his blessings. Often he would 
seek his room alone to commune with God in 
prayer. The family was indeed a remarkable 
one. Surrounded by the temptations connected 
with wealth and good social position, they yet 
professed religion in no half-hearted way. It 
was a practice to repeat passages of the Scrip- 
tures and extracts from sermons, and to para- 
phrase and comment thereon. Religious dis- 
course, frequently founded on mental effort and 
human reasoning, were much esteemed. “ But 
these things,” he says, “could not give satis- 
faction to my soul, which at times hungered 
much after the Lord.” Into such a family 
circle and under such conditions, in the year 
1652, was introduced that able and indefatigable 
preacher, George Fox. 

The founder of the Society of Friends was 
then twenty-eight years of age, and during his 
wandering through the north of England stopped 
with a Gospel message at the judge’s house. At 













first the family did not understand his non- 
conformity with their fashionable customs and 
salutations. Fox could not take part in these ; 
yet was, as his friend William Penn declared of 
him, “civil beyond all forms of breeding.” So 
the Fells soon overlooked these singularities, 
and gave heed to his words of wisdom, and 
recognized his «discernment in spiritual things. 
William Caton pays this tribute to his ministry: 

“ His doctrine tended very much to the bring- 
ing of us to the Light, which Christ Jesus had 
enlightened us withal, which shined in our hearts, 
and convinced us of sin and evil; and into obedi- 
ence to that he sought to bring us, that hereby 
through the Son, we might ‘be brought into 
unity and covenant with the Lord.” 

But this lad was like many another new con- 
vert to the cause of Jesus. The sweetness of be- 
lieving was very precious, but the calls to obe- 
dience were at first resisted. He compares him- 
self to a wild heifer, unaccustomed to the yoke, 

and says he sought to get from under it, until 
the “wild nature” was overcome by the Holy 
Spirit, which revisited and tendered his heart. 
Many a young Christian nowadays might imitate 
this littie scholar in the Divine school. When 
overtaken with folly or temptation, he would 
retire to some secluded spot and ponder upon 
his duty to God. From these seasons of reverent 
prayer and meditation, he would emerge with 
renewed strength to walk in the holy way, and 
with a joy in his heart that transcended earthly 
pleasure. 

He draws a lovely picture of the religious 
life within Swarthmore Hall during the ensuing 
two years. Most of the inmates had adopted 
the principles of the new denomination, their 
fervor was intense, and their home became the 
objective spot where many gifted ministers 
preached the mysteries of the kingdom. The 
transitory things of this life were “counted as 
nothing. The love of their heavenly Father 
ravished their contrited hearts. “In those days 
were meetings exceeding precious to us, inso- 
much that some few of us did commonly spend 
some time every night in waiting upon the Lord; 
yea, after the rest of the family were gone to 
bed; and oh! the comfort which we had to- 
gether, and the benefit which we reaped thereby, 
how shall I declare it! For if we had suffered 
loss in the daytime, when we had been abroad 
about our business or the like, then we came 
in a great measure thus to be restored again, 
through the love, power and mercy of our God, 
which abounded very much unto us! Again 
he remarks, “Oh, the preciousness and excel- 
leney of that day! Oh, the glory and blessed- 
ness of that day! How shall I demonstrate it? 
or by what means shall I explain it, that genera- 
tions to come and they that are yet unborn, 
might understand it and give glory unto the 
Lord Jehovah ?” 

But it is not always intended for Christians 
to supinely rest in an easy environment. 
their hearts honestly burn with love towards 
their Lord, they will generally find that He 
will call them into some sort of work in his 
harvest-fields. Having reaped of the Divine 
mercy, and seeing the darkness around them, 
they will often be called upon to draw others 
into the same heavenly path that they them- 
selves tread. So it was with William Caton. 
He was seventeen years of age when he felt it 

required of him to visit some of the adjacent 
places of worship, and warn the people of their 
sins, and command them to repent. He felt his 
own weakness and longed to be excused; but 
putting on a holy courage in the name of the 


faithful friends. 
tears were shed at the parting, 
prayer ascended for preservation and aid. 
youthful preacher started southward all alone, 
to visit some of the new Friends’ Meetings in 
the midland counties. He quaintly says, “ Many 
of the brethren did dearly own the power and 


glorious work.” 
they encouraged him in the service 
our modern Friends can draw a double lesson 
from this narrative—the young should be en- 
couraged to unreserved obedience to the Divine 


elled altogether on foot, which “ 
outward man, but the Lord was with us, and 
his mighty power upheld us.” 
Norwich, he and a companion visited numerous 


to London, 
in progress among the suddenly awakened in- 
habitants of that city. 
neyed thither. 
of the Lord grew mightily in the city, and 
many were added to the faith ; and many steeple- 


some of the brethren; 
ten or twelve of us [the ministering brethren], 
in the city ; 
even plain, honest, upright men, such as, the 


If 





Lord, and having faith in Him, he started on 
the errand given him to perform. 

First-day mornings found him at the “ steeple- 
houses,” and week- days in the market places, 
declaring the glad tidings to the people. Some 
beat him, some stoned him, and many were the 
reproaches that were cast upon him ; “but others 


accepted his ministry, and his reward was peace. 


Thus one year rolled around, when it became 


evident to his mind that he was called still 


further away from the hospitable roof at Swarth- 
more, and must journey abroad to other parts 


of England in the service of his Master. 


At the age of eighteen he took leave of his 
All sorrowed to see him go; 
and mutual 


The 


motion by which I was drawn forth into that 
As he went from place to place 
Truly 


eall; ‘and their elders be animated to freely 


cheer such striplings, even though weak, iu 
their sometimes humiliating yet excellent work. 


Soon he met with the usual fate of the fear- 


less young Quaker ministers of those early days. 


He was arrested and passed one night in prison 


—the first of many similar experiences during 
the ensuing years. 
leased, and continued his journey toward Nor- 


He was however, soon re- 


wich. It was the depth of winter, and he trav- 


was hard to the 
After reaching 


Friends in prison, and held a large meeting, 


where he powerfully declared the Gospel to the 
people. 


About that time many Friends were drawn 
and a great religious revival was 


y. William Caton also jour- 
His diary states, “The word 
houses and most of the meetings were visited by 
for at one time there was 


most of us came out of the north— 


Lord was pleased to make use of in that day ; 


and very diligent we were in his work, night 


and day, laboring faithfully so much as in us 
lay, to exalt his name over all, and to make 


his Truth and salvation known even unto all.’ 


In London he met with John Stubbs, with 
whom he decided to travel still further south. 
They first went to Dover, where they met with 
a man named Luke Howard, who was converted 
by their ministry, and who proved a valuable 
aid in some subsequent difficulties. 

They arrived in Dover weary with travel, 
and not acquainted with any one. After walk- 
ing the streets for some time, they put up at 
an inn. The next morning the mayor, having 
heard that some Quakers were in town, called 
on them and examined them, as was the manner 
in that bigoted and prejudiced age. But as they 
had violated no law, he was compelled to dis- 
miss them. It being a First-day, they both 
spent it in visiting places of worship and ex- 
pounding the pure Christian faith as upheld by 
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Friends, wherever opportunity afforded. For 
this they were taken before the magistrates, 
who ordered them out of town, and forbid any 
citizen entertaining them. 

But Luke Howard had heard William Caton 
speak in a churchyard, and his heart had been 
touched by the powerful preaching of the latter. 
He ignored the cruel mandate of the officers, 
and invited the humble wayfarers into his own 
home. There they found refreshment and repose 
for several days, although the constables re- 
peatedly demanded admission from Howard. 
The latter said, ‘I care not for the rulers nor 
mayor either. Although a law-abiding man, 
he could not consent that his guests, whose un- 
questioned spiritual power had so deeply affected 
him, should be treated as vagrants. ‘This sturdy 
Luke Howard afterwards became an industrious 
minister of the Gospel. As for Caton and his 
companion, they in a few days pursued their 
itinerary unmolested. 

One of the notable Friends of his day was 
Samuel Fisher, who during this journey was 
brought into contact with William Caton and 
Joho Stubbs, and was convinced by their min- 
istry. He had been a very able and eminent 
pastor among the Baptists. Fisher, as was the 
frequent custom in those days, granted per- 
misson to the Quaker preacher to address the 
audience, and was forced to acknowledge that 
he spoke the truth. He resigned his pastorate 
under the apprehension that he could not take 
money for preaching, and afterward cast in his 
lot with the new Society. 

The great object held in view by William 
Caton and John Stubbs, was to not only declare 
the Gospel, but to establish Friends’ Meetings 
in the places they visited. Their efforts were 
remarkably successful. The people had become 
weary of forms in Divine worship, which did 
not touch their hearts. They wanted the es- 
sence of religion for themselves. The message 
which the two Friends brought, that the Holy 
Spirit could dwell richly in their own hearts, 
same as a revelation. They learned that even 
in silence, the purest and most fervent adoration 
could often be offered the Most High. Luke 
Howard says of the little meeting established by 
William Caton in Dover: “ We came to sit down 
and wait upon the Lord in silence, which was our 
practice for some years, except some travelling 
Friend came amongst us. I can truly say the 
Lord was our teacher, and his presence and 
power were manifested amongst us, when no 
words have been sounded in our outward ears.” 

Some attempt to claim that the early Friends 
accepted pay for their Gospel services. The 
writer has never yet read of an instance sub- 
stantiating such a statement; on the contrary, 
every diary of the early ministers of the Society 
indicates ex actly the reverse. William Caton 
says of his meetings : “ Several large and precious 
meetings we had : amongst [the people], and the 
power and presence of the Lord God was much 
with us, in which we rejoiced together, freely 
distributing the word of life unto them, which 
at that time dwelt richly and plenteously in 
our hearts; and as we had received it freely, so 
we did dispense the same freely. For though 
there were those that would have given us both 
gold and money, which some would even have 
forced upon us, yet we had not freedom to re- 
ceive one penny of them ; for we told them it 
was not theirs, but them which we sought.” 
Certainly this coincides with the declaration of 
that unimpeachable exponent of Quakerism, 
Robert Barclay; who says that the kind of 
ministers the early Friends plead for, were 
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justly charged with breaking any law, refused 


“such as having freely received, freely give ; 
who seek no man’s goods, but seek them ; whose 
hands supply their own necessities, working 
honestly for bread for themselves and their 
families.” 

At a town called Maidstone, William Caton 
and his friend were seized and taken to the 
House of Correction, where they were searched, 
and had their Bibies, ink-horns and money 
tuken away. The wicked officials then stripped 
them, put their necks and arms in the stocks, 
and then violently whipped them. Afterwards 
they were put in irons, and great pieces of 
wood laid on them, and in that condition they 
were commanded to work. All this, because 


they belonged to a denomination, the name of 


which has for long years since been ‘the synonym 
of Christian uprightness and integrity. But the 
two Friends, feeling that they could not be 


to work ; and were kept for several days with- 
out anything to eat; only a little water once a 
day was given them. Even the malefactors in 
the prison, moved with compassion, offered them 
some of their own victuals, but this kindness 
the prisoners for conscience’ sake did not feel 
easy to avail themselves of. 

Many of the towns-people of Maidstone were 
offended at the treatment accorded the inof- 
fensive prisoners; so the magistrates ordered 
Wiliiam Caton taken out of the city one way, 
and John Stubbs another ; and thus in different 
directions they were passed along from one 
constable to another, until their persecutors, be- 
holding their meekness and sober lives, finally 
released them. Both of them went up to London, 
where with mutual happiness, they were unex- 
pectedly reunited. 

But as if to try their faith, both soon again 
believed it was required of them to return to 
Maidstone. Caton remarks, it “ was no small 
trial to us; however to the will of the Lord we 
gave up, and returned again in two or three 
days.” This time their presence in Maidstone 
was not discovered until they had left the town. 
Great efforts were made to capture them, but 
they were not discovered, and left that part of 
the country in safety. 

In the early part of the year 1655, he crossed 
the channel to Calais. In that Catholic com- 
munity his spirit was grieved when he beheld 
the image worship that ‘appeared on every hand. 
He says in his diary: “They could not under- 
stand me; neither could | understand their 
language; but the Lord afterwards made way 
for me to ease my spirit. For after I had been 
some little time in the place, it came to be 
known to some of the chief of the city, who de- 
sired to see me and to speak with me, and some 
of them came down in person to the quay to 
look for me ; and understanding I was aboard, 
I was called ashore and afterwards conveyed 
through private places for fear of the rude mul- 
titude, to a great house, where several of the 
great ones were gathered together to see me, 
hear me, and speak with me; so that I had a 
very gallant opportunity to declare the Truth 
among them. And a certain Scotch lord (so 
called), was the interpreter; and precious do- 
minion the Lord was pleased to give me over 
their vain lights, frothy minds and spirits, which 
were very much addicted to lightness and van- 
ity.” Having been wonderfully helped on this 
mission, he returned to England. 

(To be continued.) 





Wuen God is forgotten, his judgments are 
his remembrancers. 
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SELECTED, 

“World-worn and sad I one day stood 

Within the shadow of a wood, 

Whise lacing limbs, entangled, spread 

Their netted curtains o’er my head. 

I sighed : ‘O balmy, breathing pines, 

Must vou, too, feel the vexing lines 

That limit growth, that strangle life, 

That make of effort endless strife? 

Your branches die, all brown and bare, 

With battling for the upper air. 

Those broken boughs so closely prest 

Your hard imprisonment attest.’ 


- 


Then fell the answer, sweet and low: 
‘We grow as Love would have us grow; 
Our heaven-aspiring height attain 

By crowded ranks and wrestling strain. 
The lower life but gives its grace 

To find a higher, freer place. 

The hinder’d sap must yet return, 

Must still with life’s strong purpose burn, 
To heal of broken boughs the smart, 
To send its fire through the heart, 
Enlarging girth, extending root, 

And breathing from each tender shoot, 
’Til, in close tellowship, we rise 

To meet the blue of bending skies. 

And thus, through ministries of good, 

Is grown the monarch of the wood.’ 


Sing on, O pines, your song of peace, 

Sing on till ev’ry doubt shall cease, 

That I may trust the perfect plan 

That works by love in tree and man.” 
—Ada Bowles. 


Round About Rocouncey. 
XII. 
It is very much to be hoped that nothing 


said herein will incline anyone to go straight- 


way to meadow and woodland, and experiment 
too boldly with any plant belonging to the sev- 


eral orders of fungi which are called ‘by the name 


of mushrooms or toadstools. The deadly species 
appear to belong mostly to one of the five orders 
likely to be met with, the Agaricini (to which 
the excellent meadow mushroom belongs), and 
to the sub-genus of that order, known as the 
Amanita. Of the latter, according to Charles 
McIlvaine, there are less than forty species, and, 
of these, eight are virulent in their poisonous 
effects when eaten. Indeed, the veteran my- 
cologist just mentioned says advisedly and em- 
phatically, that “all that can be found, and there 
are hundreds of them in almost every woods, 
should be examined carefully, but never tasted, 
often smelled, or held long in the bare hand, until 
their varieties are well known to be of the harm- 
less sort.” But while, as he says, “the Amanita 
nearly all grow solitary, in the woods,” it would 
be a mistake to take it for granted that they 
are never to be found in the open field or lawn. 

Thus, some mornings since, looking out from 
an upper window upon my lane and the green 
sward on the east side of the house, several 
white caps were noticed which I presumed were 
those of the common mushroom, but which, upon 
examination proved to belong to that species 
of the “deadly Amanita” which is the most 
common—the whole plant, in every part, cap, 
gills and stem, being milky white. White also 
are the spores or seeds ; and it is according to 
the color of the spores, whether white, rosy, 
brown, purplish or black that the several orders 
are ranged in five sub-divisions. The unlooked 
for presence of the poisonous toadstools near 
my house was probably due to the fact that 
some woodland earth had been deposited upon 
the lane, and though over two years had elapsed 
since that was done, the spores may have gen- 
erated and the plants developed at this time 
under specially favorable conditions. 

It was probably some plants of this species 
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which proved fatal a few days ago to the rivet- 
maker of Wilmington, who, ignorant of the char- 
acteristics of the deadly varieties, sallied forth 
in quest of the plant that he had heard was so 
palatable. Such also was the fate, last sum- 
mer, of several Italians of the city of New York 
or its vicinity, who, accustomed to eating the 
esculent in the homes whence they came, un- 
happily gathered in a foreign land of that kind 
the eating of which is likely to be as fatal as 
the bite of a rattlesnake ora cobra. But because 
some herbs are poisonous, it were not wise to 
avoid all. Those highly prized members of the 
kitchen garden family, the potato, the tomato 
and the egg-plant, have some rarely noxious 
near kindred among their cousins of the So- 
lanaceze, of whom I may name the deadly night- 
shade, the stramonium and the henbane. We 
have no trouble in recognizing the fruits (or, in 
the case of the potato, the tuber,) of the former 
as our friends, and so it will be when we cir- 
cumspectly look around among the toadstools, 
and make choice of those whose acquaintance- 
ship it will be found quite safe and desirable to 
cultivate. 

Most of us have read with a feeling akin to 
pity of certain tribes of people whose lives are 
largely spent in the woods, where they are 
forced to subsist upon herbs, roots, fungi and 
the like. To be sure, if-everything must be 
taken uncooked, their case is not a particu- 
larly pleasant one. With opportunity, however, 
to serve their field and woodland fare, as we 
our vegetables, it becomes a different matter. 
C. Mellvaine mentions a physician (Dr. Curtis) 
of North Carolina, who, during the civil war, 
forced to seek a food supply from every source, 
tested and catalogued one hundred and eleven 
kinds of toadstools which he found to be edible, 


while Mellvaine himself, after a careful, sys- 
tematic investigation which began fourteen 


years ago, and which had in view the edible 
qualities of all the fungi coming under his 
notice, has reached a total of four hundred and 
thirty-two which are wholesome or innocuous. 
Some of the varieties arrayed in bright colors— 
crimson, yellow, green, lilac, orange, purple, 
scarlet— are harmless, and are exce lent eating; 
of others the direct contrary may be said. Per- 


haps the tortoises that I have seen feeding off 


them, or the gnawed appearance of whose caps 
betokened that nibblers had been about, might 
prove safe toadstool-tasters for us if they could 
readily be brought into training. 

A quite common species of toadstool in my 
South Woods is the Lactarius piperatus. The 
cap is depressed or funnel-shaped, the gills run 
down upon the stem, the color is whitish, the 
plant contains a milky juice, and the taste is 
highly peppery, like the smart weed. The 
name and special characteristics are easily re- 
membered—Jac, milk, and piper, hot or pep- 
pery. The hot taste disappears in the cooking, 
but the species is a coarse one, like the turnips 
among our vegetables. A kind, of which many 
were seen in the early summer, is the edible 
Boletus, belonging to the many-pored order. 
The cap is of an inviting shade of brown, much 
resembling a griddle-cake “done to a nicety.” 
When broken, the flesh is white and unchang- 
ing. Some of the species of the genus Boletus 
as also of others, turn blue when bruised or 
broken. This test has been alleged in the past, 
as pertaining to the harmful species only, but it 
is now said that it is not to be depended on, an 
edible kind occasionally showing the blue dis- 
coloration. 


Dr. Taylor 


crative trade is carried on in the exportation of 
the edible Boletus, which is preserved for use 
in various ways, 
in cutting the caps in slices (not using the under 
or pores surface) and stringing them, after 
which they are placed on hurdles in the shade 
to dry. 
oven, but the former method is preferable, as 
the mushroom then retains more of its flavor 
or perfume. When the slices are perfectly dried 
they are put into sacks and suspended in a dry, 
airy place. 
are sliced they are plunged into boiling water 
for an instant, which treatment is said to pre- 
serve them from the ravages of insects. 
may be kept in vinegar or olive oil. 
the truffle, our own favorite field mushroom, 
besidesa variety of Lactarius—the deliciosus—and 
a Cantharellus known in England as the “ 





edible fungi (additional to the Boletus and Ziver 
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the simplest of which consists 


They may also be dried in a stove or 


Sometimes before the mushrooms 


They 
The morel, 


Free- 
mason’s mushroom,” having white flesh, a yel- 
lowish surface, very short stem and veins run- 
ning nearly to the ground, are the principal 


Fistulina) of South European commerce. 

The liking of the Italians for all edible 
mushrooms is a taste not at all to be wondered 
at, since the truffle, boletus and puff-ball are 
mentioned as far back as Pliny and Galen. 
At Rome it has been the custom to have all 
mushrooms brought into market examined by 
the inspectors, who reject and throw into the 
Tiber all that are not fresh, or poisonous. The 
catacombs and quarries of Paris, and caves in 
many other places in France, produce immense 
quantities of mushrooms, all being under the 
regular supervision of government inspectors, 
the same as are the mines. A cave at Mery is 
mentioned as containing twenty-one miles of 
beds. This method is beginning to be followed 
on a considerable scale in this country. Ina 
paper read at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society last winter, it was stated 
that in the village of Akron, about thirty miles 
from Buffalo, are tunnels from which stone has 
been taken to make hydraulic cement. These 
have been utilized for the growing of mush- 
rooms, one grower having nearly three acres in 
beds. 

The bulletins of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, from which a part of the above in- 
formation is obtained, makes reference to the 
fact that the Chinese Government has been in 
the habit of publishing annually for gratuitous 
distribution, similar bulletins or treatises, de- 
scribing the different herbs which can be utilized 
in whole or in part as food—a valuable and 
very useful outcome of the study of economic 
botany, to which our own country has only 
within a few years given much attention. One 
of the Chinese treatises, called the “Anti-Famine 
Herbal,” consists of six books, containing illus- 
trated descriptions of over four hundred plants 
which can be used as food. These are said to 
have proved of great value in districts where 
the ravages of insects and drought have de- 
stroyed the grain and rice crops, and famine 
has been imminent. 

I shall not attempt to go into the subject of 
the artificial growing of mushrooms from the 
imported “flake” spawn of the French, or the 
“brick” (and less expensive) English spawn, or 
from that which occurs naturally in the fields, 
in manure piles or elsewhere, and which is some- 
times called “virgin” spawn. A slight insight 
only is given of what many have found a very 
interesting section of natural history study, 
without attempting to so describe the species 
scientifically and critically «s that the data may 


as Tremellini. 


be used with entire safety in making selections 
for the table. 
expert (which the writer is not) and pictured 
illustrations of the varieties seem quite necessary 
when gathering for food is in order. 
forbids any more than a simple allusion to the 
order of the coral-like or club fungi, known as 
the Clavariei (clava, a club), or those of a trem- 
bling, jelly-like substance, found on trees or on 


Handling the species with an 
Space 
branches after a rain, and scientifically known 


Some of the species of the first 
named are said to be desirable for eating, while 


others are tough, and many “as stringy as wax- 
ends,” but none of them probably poisonous. 


Jostan W. LEEDs. 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ 
The Prophecy of Cazotte. 


The incident of remarkable prophecy, with 
its fulfilment, mentioned in the ninth number 
of ‘ie FRUEND, is there left rather unsatis- 
factory, as needing verification. I have since 
met with it in an old book devoted to the nar- 
ration of wonderful circumstances. As it con- 
tains a number of names well known in history, 
together with specific dates and places, it may 
be considered true. 

It appears that in the beginning of the year 
1788 “a numerous company of ‘all. kinds — 
courtiers, advocates, literary men, academicians, 
&c., were met at the table of a brother acade- 
mician, where luxury was indulged in and 
gayety and social freedom ran beyond the 
bounds of decorum. One gave a quotation from 
Pucelle, another from Diderot, and a third, 
with a bumper in his hand, exclaimed, “ Yes, 
gentlemen, I am as sure there is no God, as I am 
certain that Homer is a fool.” The conversa- 
tion afterwards took a different turn. The most 
ardent admiration was expressed for the revo- 
lution Voltaire had produced, “and all agreed 
that it formed the brightest ray of his glory.” 

So unpopular had religion become, that one 
of them said his hair dresser had told him, 
“Though I am only a poor barber, I have no 
more religion than other men.” The company 
congratulated themselves in the belief that the 
“Reign of Reason” was approaching, and that 
at least the younger of them would live to see 
it. 

The account proceeds, “ There was only one 
of the guests who had not shared in the delights 
of this conversation, and he had ventured in a 
quiet way to start a few pleasantries on our 
noble enthusiasm. It was Cazotte, an amiable 
man of an original turn of mind, but unfor- 
tunately infatuated with the reveries of the 
Illuminati. He renewed the conversation in a 
very serious tone, in the following manner: 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “ you will all see this 
grand and sublime revolution. You know that 
I am something of a prophet, and I repeat that 
you will all see it.” He was answered by the 
common expression, “It is not necessary to be 
a great conjurer to foretell that.” “Agreed ; but 
perhaps it may be necessary to be something 
more, respecting what I am now going to tell 
you. Have you any idea of what will result 
from this revolution ; what will happen to your- 
selves, to every one now present; what will be 
the immediate progress of it, with its certain 
effects and consequences ?” 

“Oh,” said Condorcet, with his silly and sat- 
urnine laugh, “let us know all about it; a 
philosopher can have no objection to meet a 
prophet.” “ You, M. Condorcet, will expire on 
the pavement of a dungeon. You will die of 
the poison you have taken to escape the hands 
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of the executioner; of poison which the happy 
state of that period will render it necessary 
that you should carry about you.” 

At first there appeared a considerable degree 
of astonishment, but it was soon recollected that 
Cazotte was in the habit of dreaming while 
awake, and the laugh was as loud as ever. “ M. 
Cazotte, the tale you have just told is not so 
pleasant as your Diablo Amoreaux; but what 
devil has put this poison, this dungeon, and 
this hangman into your head? What can these 
things have in common with philosophy and 
the reign of reason?” “That is precisely what I 
am telling you. It will be in the name of phil- 
osophy, of humanity and of liberty ; it will be 
under the reign of reason that what I have fore- 
told will happen to you. It will then indeed 
be the reign of reason, for she will have temples 
erected to her honor. Nay, throughout France 
there will be no other places of public worship 
than the temples of reason.” “ In faith, gad 
Chamfort, with one of his sarcastic smiles, “ you 
will not be an officiating priest in one of these 
temples?” “I hope not; “but you, M. Chamfort, 
will be well worthy of that distinction, for you 
will cut yourself across the veins with twenty- 
two strokes of a razor ; but you will nevertheless 
survive the attempt for some months.” They 
all looked at him and continued to laugh. “ You, 
M. Vicq d’Aryr, you will not open your veins 
yourself, but will order them to be opened six 
times in one day in a paroxysm of the gout, 
in order that you may not fail in your pur- 
pose, and you will die during the night. As 
fur you, M. de Nicoli, you will die on ‘the scaf- 
fold, and so M. Bailly, will you; and so will 
you, M. Malesherbes.” 

“Oh heavens,” said Roucher, “It appears 
that his vengeance is levelled solely against the 
academy. He has just made a most horrible 
execution of the whole of it. Now tell me my 
fate, in the name of mercy.” “ You will die 
also upon the scaffold.” “Oh,” it was uni- 
versally exclaimed, “he has sworn to exter- 
minate us all.” “No, it is not I who have 
sworn it.” “ Are we then to be subjugated by 
Turks and Tartars?” “By no means; I have 
already told you that you will be gov erned by 
reason and philosophy alone. Those who will 
treat you as I have described will all of them 
be philosophers; will be continually repeating 
the same phrases that you have been repeating 
for the last hour; will deliver all of your maxims, 
and will quote as you have done, Diderot and 
Pucelle.” “Oh,” it was whispered, “the man is 
out of his senses; for during the whole con- 
versation his countenance has not underwent 
the least change.” “Oh, no,” said another, “ you 
must perceive that he is laughing at us, for he 
always blends the marvellous with his pleas- 
antries.” “ Yes,” answered Chamfort, “the mar- 
vellous with him is never enlivened with gayety 
—he always looks as if he were going to be 
hanged. But when will all this happen?” “Six 
years will not have passed away before all I 
have told you shall be accomplished.” 

“Here indeed is plenty of miracles” (It was 
myself, says LaHarpe, who now spoke) “and 
you set me down for nothing.” “ You will your- 
self be a miracle as extraordinary as any I have 
foretold. You will then be a Christian.” 

Loud exclamations immediately followed. 
“ Ah,” replied Chamfort, “all my fears are re- 
moved ; for if we are not to perish till LaHarpe 
becomes Christian, we shall be immortal.” 

One of the women on behalf of them all now 
inquired how they were to fare in this general 
catastrophe. He replied their sex would not 


shield them, and notwithstanding the rank any 
might be invested with they should be carried 
to the scaffuld in carts, and the only one who 
would be granted the privilege of a confessor 
would be the King of France. 

After some further conversation, Cazotte took 
leave and withdrew. 

“Those who recollect the melancholy exit of 
all the characters above mentioned during the 
Reign of Terror in France, must be astonished 
at the exact fulfilment of this remarkable pre- 
diction, so unlikely to be accomplished at the 
time it was uttered. That M. de la Harpe was 
capable of imposing falsehood upon the world 
in the last moments of his life will I believe, be 
suspected by few, and I have never heard the 
authenticity of the note called in question.” 

It is said in the body of this account that 
Cazotte “was infatuated with the reveries of the 
Illuminati.” Although LaHarpe had become 
a Christian, as predicted, he seems not to have 
been in sympathy with the spiritual experience 
of Cazotte, hence the use of such language in 
describing him. Of the sincerity and piety of 
the latter, we have now no means of forming a 
certain estimate. It is not necessary to show, 
on the part of all those who are said to have 
been exercised in foretelling events, that their 
religious characters were blameless. Our heav- 
enly Father can entrust his secrets to whom He 
will. This attainment is not marked by any 
standard in the development of spiritual growth. 
It is simply a gratuitous gift, for purposes in 
the Divine counsel. The Bible abounds in 
prophecies, running into the era of the New 
Testament. 

It was a point contended for in the early 
Church as against the learned in the worldly 
schools that revelation had not ceased. Lady 
Guyon, in France, a century before this oc- 
currence, was a remarkable illustration of the 
doctrine; and we have no cause to doubt the 
source of Cazotte’s insight into the occurrences 
which awaited that company. The manner in 
which he points out the bloody work of the 
Reign of Terror in France, as the direct fruit 
of the prevailing scepticism, is worthy of notice. 
It may stand as a warning against a departure 
from sound faith in Christ and allegiance to 
Him as the only ground for individual safety 
and for stability in government. 

L. BALDERSTON. 


This remarkable narrative 


was accompanied 
by the following letter : 


CoLorA, Ninth Month 30th, 1894. 
Dear Friend :—I sent thee a postal saying 


I had found the remarkable incident spoken of 


by James Kite, in a certain old book. I bor- 
rowed the book, and as I cannot retain it in- 
definitely, have copied or extracted from the 
article the substance of it, which, with a few 
added reflections, I send, thinking it might be 
suitable for the columns of THE FRIEND. On 
examining the biographical dictionary, I find 
no less than seven of the men, who were of the 
company on that occasion, spoken of as notable 
characters. Some of them would seem to have 
been too good or valuable to have abetted such 
scurrilous procedure. It proves that it requires 
a firm anchorage in Christian faith to withstand 
a strong popular current. Cazotte was the only 
one present who could do it, and he seems to 
have been made strong for the purpose. I find 
from the dictionary the concurrent statement 
that each of those men met his death as stated 
in the account. Thy friend, 
Lioyp BaLperston. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Pets.—If animals are caught when very young, 
and are not confined in any way, they not only 
do not dread man, but eventually prefer his 
society to that of their own species. The first 
instance I have to notice of this is in the case 
of a spotted deer stag which belonged to a 
neighbor of mine. This animal, which had been 
caught when a fawn, used to accompany the 
coolies in the morning, and remained with them 
all day, but in the evening it went into the jungle 
regularly and disappeared for the night, and 
again turned up at the morning muster with 
unfailing regularity. It thus roamed the jungle 
all night, and remained with man all day. At 
last it became dangerous to man, as tame stags 
often do, and had to be shot. 

Another still more extraordinary instance 
was in the case of a pet of my own—what the 
natives call a flying cat, but in reality a flying 
squirrel (Pteromys ‘petaurista)—an animal that 
sleeps all day and feeds at night (though on 
one occasion, mentioned in a previous chapter, 
I saw one feeding on fruit at about seven one 
morning), and is in habits somewhat like the 
bat, though clearly of the squirrel order. Its 
wings, if indeed they may be called such, con- 
sist merely of a flap of skin stretching from the 
fore to the hind legs. When at rest, this flap, 
as it folds into the side, is not very noticeable, 
and the animal presents, when on the ground or 
on the branch of a tree, the appearance of a very 
large, grey furred squirrel. It cannot, of course, 
rise from the ground, but when travelling from 
tree to tree, it spreads its flap, or perhaps rather 
sets its sail, by the agency of osseous appendages 
attached to the feet, but which fold up against 
the leg when the animal is at rest, and starts 
like a man on the trapese—descending from 
one point to rise again to about a similar level 
on the next tree; but when the flight is extended 
(Jerdon, in his “Mammals of India,” says he 
has seen one traverse in the air a distance of 
sixty yards), the squirrel reaches the tree very 
low down. When clearing the forest these 
squirrels often emerged from their holes in the 
trees and gave me good opportunities of ob- 
serving their movements, and I feel sure that I 
have seen them traverse distances of at least 
one hundred yards. One of these squirrels was 
brought to me when it was about half grown, 
and came to consider my house as its natural 
home. It soon discovered a suitable retreat for 
the day in the shape of an empty clothes-bag, 
hanging at the back of a door, and in this it 
slept all day. It came out at dusk, and used 
often to sit on the back of my high-backed chair 
as I sat at dinner, and then | gave it fruit and 
bread. After dinner away it went to the jungle, 
and I seldom saw anything more of it till very 

early in the morning, w hen it used to enter the 

house by an open swing window, get on to my 
bed, and curl itself up at my feet. When I 
rose my pet did so, too, and betook itself to the 
clothes-bag, and there spent the day, to go 
through the same round the following night. 
This very pretty and interesting animal met 
with the common fate of defenceless pets, and 
was killed by a dog as it was making its way 
to the jungle one evening. 

A third instance I may give as regards the 
way in which wild animals readily become do- 
mesticated, and eventually seem to prefer the 
society of man to that of their own species. In 
this case my pet was a hornbill, a bird of dis- 
cordant note, and with a huge beak and a box- 
like crowned head. This creature was also 


totally unrestrained, but showed a most decided 
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preference for the society of man. One day it 
joined some of its species which made their ap- 
pearance in the jungle near my house, but soon 
got tired of or disgusted with them, and speedily 
returned to the bungalow. It used to swallow 
its food like a man taking a pill, and it was 
surprising to observe the ease with which balls 
of rice, of about the size of two large walnuts, 
were dispatched. On one occasion it flew off 
with my bunch of keys, but was luckily seen by 
my servant, who gave the alarm. The bird 
threw back its head the moment it alighted on 
the first convenient branch, and it was only 
from the ring sticking in the front of its beak 
that it was prevented from swallowing the entire 
bunch, Finding my people close upcen it, the 
bird flew away to a piece of forest some hun- 
dreds of yards away, where it seemed to take a 
most aggravating pleasure in dangling my keys 
from the tops of the loftiest trees, and it was 
some time before it let them drop, which I con- 
clude it at last did merely because it could not 
swallow them.—R. H. Ellioit, in “Gold, Sport 
and Coffee Planting in Mysore.” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

A writer in a late number of the American 
Friend has framed another ingenious argu- 
ment in defense of music. It would seem as 
though it might be through this door that the 
“ Reasoner” is entering to entice away the young. 

By a most circuitous route, replete with beau- 
tiful imagery, to set forth the way by which 
music, &c., may become “the handmaid of the 
Christian life’—he brings us to his own find- 
ings in these words: “no sermon of saint or 
poem of sage ever brought me so sacredly to 
realize the reality of our Lord’s incarnation as 
did the sight of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna at 
Dresden; all music may not be elevating, but 
in such works as Handel’s “ Messiah” it has 
born to many a heart, otherwise deaf to Christ, 
the message of a Saviour’s love.” 

If such effect be real and abiding it appears 
to me the Romanist is right in using the means 
he does to produce it ; and our friend is hardly 
justified in saying as he does in the following 
sentence, “all this is not saying that we should 
repeat the error of the Romanists in decorating 
their churches with pictures, or of many Prot- 
estant denominations, in mocking God with 
choirs whose hearts are too often untouched by 
the love of Christ. The place of worship is no 
more the place of an art gallery or a concert 
than for an office or a workshop.” 

I can say amen to this because I believe the 
effect alluded to is illusory, evanescent and 
nisleading—not otherwise. 

Is it not assumption for any one to conclude 
that Friends, more than others, can escape or 
avoid the extremes and evils attending the un- 
restrained indulgence in music—does the expe- 
rience of those schools and families where it is 
taught, warrant the belief, that they can more 
than others, make it “the handmaid of the 


9” 


Christian life ? 





Items. 

A French Preacher.— The Presbyterian speaks in 
hopeful terms of Pere Didon, an eloquent preacher 
in the Roman Catholic Church of France, who is 
creating quite a sensation in that country. His 
prominent object appears to be to exalt Jesus Christ 
as the only Lord and Saviour of mankind. He 
exhorts his hearers to read and re-read the histories 
of Christ contained in the New Testament. 

A Rare Ceremony.— A little Jewish temple in 
Brooklyn was the scene last week of the unique 
religious ceremony called the Chalitza, which re- 
calls the story of Boaz and Ruth. It will be re- 


membered that according to the Mosaic law, when 
a married man died without issue, his widow was 
expected to marry one of his brothers, if there were 
any, and could marry no one else without their 
special permission. ‘This permission they were in 
duty bound to give if no one of them was prepared 
to marry her himself. During the centuries that 
have followed the dispersion, this custom, with 
many others, have been pretty generally disre- 
garded. Some families, however, holding very 
closely to the tradition, have been very strenuous 
about it, and a few instances of its observance have 
occurred. This, we believe, is the only one that 
has taken place in this country. The story is told 
at length in the Sun of this city [New York] : 

“Some years ago two brothers, Abraham and 
Hillel Silberstein, lived in Mishnitz, a Russian 
town near Warsaw. Three years ago Hillel came 
to this country with his family, and settled in that 
portion of Brooklyn, formerly known as Browns- 
ville, which is very largely occupied by Russian 
Jews,-cloakmakers, and workers in sweat shops. 

“The only synagog is that of Ohab Sholem, 
erected four years ago through the efforts of two 
Jews. A year after Hillel came to this country 
bis brother died, but the widow remained in Mish- 
nitz, where she formed the acquaintance of and an 
attachment for a wealthy contractor. Her family 
being an extremely orthodox one, with several 
rabbis among its members, she was unwilling to 
fail at all in carrying out the original custom, and 
would not marry without first obtaining her release 
from her husband’s brother. He could not go to 
Russia, and she came to America, arriving here 
two months ago. It was agreed that the ceremony 
should take place in this little synagog, and notices 
were scattered throughout the colony. 

“The building, which seats about seven hun- 
dred, was filled to overflowing with a crowd in- 
tensely interested in the ceremony, which lasted 
over an hour. At the appointed time Rabbi Wis- 
tinetsky, one of the few Maskilim in this country, 
who cultivate Hebrew as a literary language, en- 
tered with a copy of the Talmud and a scroll, on 
which were the questions to be asked. Behind 
him came four deacons of the congregation, followed 
by Hillel and his sister-in-law, and two witnesses 
who were to testify to the death of Abraham Sil 
berstein. Three large black candles burned on the 
rail of the platform, and on one side a large board 
covered with a black cloth, such as is used in burial 
ceremonies, was placed. 

“ The rabbi arose and read the portion describing 
the ceremony to be performed. The shoe and sock 
were removed from the foot of Hillel Silberstein, 
and a shoe was produced especially provided for 
the occasion, made of soft leather and laced up in 
front. This was placed upon Silberstein’s foot by 
the Rabbi, who laced it up, binding the throngs 
and knotting them securely in eleven places. The 
rabbi then asked the woman in Hebrew whether 
she were a widow and without children. After her 
assent was corroborated by the witnesses, he turned 
to the man and asked him whether he wished to 
marry her. On his negative reply he was asked 
why not, and he said, ‘ The law of the country for- 
bids that I should take two wives.’ Then came the 
inquiries whether he would give her release, to 
which he assented ; and whether she wished to take 
it ; to which she replied that she did, for she wished 
to marry again. The woman then knelt, and with 
the thumb and forefinger of her right hand began 
untying the knots in the thong. Some were diffi- 
cult, but she resolutely refrained from using the 
other hand, and, after several minutes’ work, loos- 
ened the last one. Unlacing the shoe and taking 
it off the foot, she threw it twice upon the floor of 
the platform. Silberstein sat down, and the woman 
spat on the place where he had stood. Then came 
first from herself, then from her brother-in-law, the 
two ministers, the four deacons and the rabbi the 
statement of her freedom, and the whole congrega- 
tion broke the silence, which had been strictly ob- 
served up to this moment, with the cry ' You are 
free.’ The rabbi pronounced a blessing, and this 
closed the ceremony.”’— The Independent. 


The Armies of Europe, 1894.—The military sta- 
tistics of the European nations supply a suggestive 


| object-lesson in relation to our present civilization. 


The importance of the war footing of Europe can- 
not be over-estimated. In case of a general war, 
the principal belligerant nations of Europe, exclud- 
ing Turkey, could hurl 14,991,000 men into the 
contest. The standing army alone of the greater 
European nations consists of 3,274,000 men. Russia 
leads the list; her “ peace footing” or standing 
army consists of 868,000 men. These soldiers are 
drawn from a population of 124,000,000. The 
enormous strength of this army may be shown by 
comparing it with the army of Rome during the 
palmy days of the empire. The permanent military 
force of Rome, on sea and land, was only 450,000. 
France comes next to Russia, the strength of the 
army being 600,000 men. This army is drawn from 
and charged upon a population of 38,500,000 men. 
The Chauvinistic spirit of the French people has 
been somewhat modified by the increased per- 
manent military force of Germany, which now 
numbers 596,000 men, drawn from a population of 
49,000,000. Austria with Hungary comes next, 
the army numbering 326,000 men, the population 
of the monarchy being 41,000,000. Fifth on the 
list comes Italy, whose armies number 247,000 men, 
drawn from a population of 30,000,000. England, 
notwithstanding her naval superiority, comes only 
sixth on the list, the population being 30,000,000, 
and the standing army 247,000. Spain has an army 
of 115,000 men, drawn from a population of 17,- 
500,000. 

With the size of the country, the size of the army 
gradually decreases, until the pitiful handfuls of 
men are reached who form the armies of Andorra, 
San Marino, and Monaco. Switzerland is an ex- 
ception, as the constitution of this tight little re- 
public forbids the maintenance of a standing army. 
When the “ war footing” is considered, Germany 
leads with 4,000,000. Russia, which has the largest 
standing army, takes second place as regards the 
war force, as she can only muster 2,530,000 men, 
France, with 2,500,000 men, is not far benind. If 
the size of the war footing of France and Germany 
be compared with the population, it will be seen 
that France, taking population for population, is a 
little ahead of Germany in preparing her whole 
available material for war. The war strength of 
Austria-Hungary is 1,753,000 men; that of Italy 
1,650,000 men, while Spain comes next, with 1,- 
083,000 men, and Great Britain follows with only 
713,000. Switzerland, in case of necessity, can 
furnish 485,000 trained men. 

War is constantly becoming more expensive, and 
while the war cloud of Europe is settling down, the 
financiers of the great Powers are looking with great 
apprehension at the cost of throwing armies into 
the field, composed of millions of men. Emperor 
William will do well to increase his war fund locked 
in the Juliusturm of Spandau, if 4,000,000 of men 
are mobilized, as 120,000,000 marks will not last 
leng, at the present average expense of armies. 
The statement which is sometimes made that the 
fortunes of war are decided behind the green baize 
doors of bankers’ private offices contains more truth 
than is at first apparent. War is now a luxury, 
and, like all Juxuries, can be only enjoyed at great 
expense. The fact of the expense connected with 
modern war has made it unattainable to a bank- 
rupt country, and undoubtedly tends to make even 
the great Powers think twice before leaping. — 
Scientific American. 
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In the Memoirs of Thomas Wilson, an eminent 
minister in the early days of our Society it is 
said that he was led to sit down among Friends 
at their silent meetings, to wait upon the Lord 
for his heavenly teachings and holy leadings; 
in the performance of which inward and heav- 
enly worship, the great power of Gid did won- 
derfully break in among us, and many young 
people were convinced of the inward work of 
God, and turned to the Lord with all their 
hearts. 
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“So the Friends in our meeting became very 
tender and heavenly minded, and had great love 
one towards another, the heart-melting power 
of God being much felt, even when no words 
were spoken, so that we experienced Christ to 
dwell in our hearts by faith, and the renewings 
of the Holy Ghost were shed on our souls abun- 
dantly, whereby some were so filled that they 
were concerned to declare the things of the 
kingdom, and to tell what God had done for 
their souls.” 


A letter from a Friend in Ohio says: “Our 
last Quarterly Meeting at Salem, I think was 
what early Friends would speak of as a heavenly 
meeting. Dear Hannah Stratton’s concern to 
visit parts of Great Britain, to appoint some 
meetings, and to visit some meetings, families 
and individuals, was brought before the meeting 
and was fully and tenderly united with. I do 
hope she may be favored to perform the visit to 
the peace of her own mind and the edification 
of those visited.” 

Since the above was written, H Stratton’s 
concern has claimed the attention of Ohio Se- 
lect Yearly Meeting, and been sanctioned by 
that body. We hope this visit will be a com- 
fort to many Friends in Great Britain, and 
tend to promote the kingdom of the Redeemer; 
and we believe it will do so, as she keeps close 
to the guidance and depends on the help of the 
Head of the Church. 


In accordance with a notice printed in the 
first number of the present volume, the proprie- 
tors of THE Frrenp have been sending the 
paper gratuitously for three months to a number 
of persons who are not subscribers, so that they 
might have an opportunity to judge whether 
it would be to their interest to enroll them- 
selves among its supporters. 

In a number of cases the “ three months” will 
be completed by the issuance of the next num- 
ber, and its visits to them will cease, unless they 
notify the publishing agent, Edwin P. Sellew, 
207 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, of their wish 
to subscribe for the paper. 


Our friend Huldah H. Bonwill requests those 
Friends who have bonnets to spare, to send them 
to Doughten, Wilkins & Co.,804 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, marked “ care of H. H. Bonwill.” 
She wants them to supply a need in some parts 
of the West. 


Oo 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Statres.— On the 11th instant, discovery 
was made in Washington city, that more than 200,000 
stamps of various denominations had been stolen from 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Two men 
were arrested, and the detectives are looking for two 
others who are believed to be implicated. 

An overland train was held up six miles from San 
Francisco, on the evening of the 11th instant, and four 
bags of gold taken, containing $50,000 in that metal, 
also several thousand dollars in silver. 

A train of cars was stopped and robbed at Acquia 
Creek, Va., on the 12th inst. The Adams’ Express car 
was blown open by dynamite, and about $25,000 taken 
therefrom. 

The United States Treasury holds 3,591,960 Colum- 
bian souvenir half-dollars that were forfeited by the 
Chicago World’s Fair people by keeping the Exposi- 
tion open on the First-day of the week. They are to 
be put in circulation at their par value. 

The 250,000 Indians of the United States hold 90,- 
000,000 acres of land, exclusive of Alaska, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has decided to 
gradually do away with the services of interpreters at 
the various agencies, &c, and to employ instead the 
Indian children who have been educated at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 


Governor Hughes, of Arizona, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, estimates that when 
the irrigation works now in progress are completed, 
one million acres will be added to the cultivable area 
of the Territory. 

A despatch from El Paso, Texas, says that the El 
Paso County Commissioners “ have decided to arrange 
with Colorado for the turning of the San Juan River 
into the Rio Grande, to give that part of the country 
more water. Forty miles of canal will have to be 
built.” 

A private despatch received in Boston from Percival 
Lowell, at Flagstaff, Arizona, states that observations 
of Mars, taken on the 14th, show the snowy cap to have 
entirely disappeared. 

A San Francisco despatch says that there are 200,- 
000 tons of spring wheat lying at Port Costa and its 
vicinity, the first cost of which was $1,000,000 more 
than the price which it now commands in the market. 
This great mass of grain is the outward visible sign 
of the great deal which began a year ago, and the pur- 
chase for which only ceased on Sixth Mouth Ist last. 
Ex-Senator Fair is said to be one of the manipulators 
of the wheat market. 

A Chicago despatch says that Vice President Geo. 
W. Howard, of the A. R. U., “the most aggressive 
enemy of the railroads they have ever had,” was robbed 
of a pocketbook containing about forty annual passes 
on the largest railway systems in the country, while 
riding on a street car on the 12:h instant. 

The Grand Jury at Covington, Kentucky, has begun 
the investigation of the city ordinance under which 
pool rooms have been operating. It is said that the 
ordinance yielded $10,000 annually to the city. The 
Aldermen and Councilmen who voted for it may be 
indicted. 

The attorneys for the city of Aiken, South Carolina, 
against which a decision was given by the State Su- 
preme Court, sustaining the Dispensary law, have 
given notice of an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In the Women’s Christian Temperance Union Meet- 
ing in this city last Second-day, Frances E. Willard 
used these noble words : ‘* Women and men need each 
other in the administration of the Government, in 
which motherhood and fatherhood should be equally 
represented, the mother-love and the father’s power 
joined in the one grand whole.” 

There were in this city last week 361 deaths —a 
decrease of 28 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 48 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the whole number, 199 were males and 162 
females: 42 died of heart disease ; 41 of consumption; 
32 of marasmus; 24 of diphtheria; 20 of pneumonia; 
15 of cholera infantum ; 14 of apoplexy ; 13 of inani- 
tion; 12 of casualties; 1] of convulsions; 10 of mem- 
braneous croup, and 10 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 114} a 
115; 5’s, 1193 a 120; currency 6’s, 1014 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands officially quoted at 63c. per pound. 

FeEep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2 60; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
52.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a $3.00; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40 ; do., straight, $2.90 a $3.10; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.40 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was dull and weak 
at $2.00 a $2.25 per one hundred pounds, as to quality. 

GrRaIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 533 a 55] cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56 a 564 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 353 a 36 cts. 

Beer CATTLE.— Extra, 5} c.; good, 4}.a 5c., medium, 
4}c. a 44c.; common, 3 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs—Extra, 3} a 33; good, 23 a 3c.; 
medium, 2} a 24c.; common, 1 a 2c.; lambs, 25 a 4}c. 

Hoas—8 a 8jce. for all grades. 

ForriGn.—In response to the remonstrances of the 
temperance advocates, W. E. Gladstone made an explana- 
tion to the effect that he did not intend to withdraw 
his support from the Local Option movement; but 
that, in his opinion, the proposed reform would prove 
inadequate, and more radical remedies would be found 
necessary, and municipalization, he thought, was an 
advance upon Local Option. 


The proposal to construct as the great attraction of 


the exhibition of 1900 in. Paris, a monster telescope, 


able to show the inhabitants, if any, of the moon, has 


been revived, and Bischofisheim is said to be willing to 
' advance 2,000,000 francs toward the cost. 





The Parliamentary elections in Belgium are not com- 
plete, but they indicate a loss to the Liberals of oyer 
thirty seats. The Socialists not heretofore represented 
will have six members. 

Count Bendendorf, the Czar’s Grand Marshall, has 
gone to Corfu to prepare for the arrival of the Czar, 
The King of Greece has placed his chateau at Corfu at 
the Czar’s disposal. 

It is estimated that the total loss caused by the re- 
cent earthquakes in Turkey will foot up $40,000,000. 

Bolata, the product of a tree in Sumatra is becoming 
a rival of India rubber and gutta percha. 

Last year Australia produced gold to the value of 
$5,000,000 in excess of any other country. 

A despatch of the 11th inst., to the Central News 
from Tokio says that a detachment of Japanese cavalry 
and infantry made an attack upon and routed a force 
of 2000 Chinese at Wi-Ju, and that the place remains 
in the hands of the Japs. It is reported to the Japanese 
officials that 10,000 Chinese troops occupy the north 
bank of Yaloo River, where they have completed eight 
batteries and are building more. 

A despatch from Chicago of the 7th instant, says: 
Fummu Hina Siras, a tourist, of Tokio, Japan, who 
registered at the Palmer House this morning, on his 
way to Europe, said the war between Japan and China 
would be of short duration. 

“Jt will all be over,” said he, “by January Ist The 


Japanese Government is doing everything it can to 
force the fighting and end the war, and China will 
come to terms as soon as the Japanese soldiers, who 


have already crossed the Yaloo River, get into the in- 


terior of the country. There is no doubt that Japan is 
superior to China in the field, but we cannot endure a 


long war. Nearly all the industries of the country 


have been stopped, so the people think of nothing but. 


war, and the country cannot stand that very long.” 
Members of the Japanese Parliament have been 


summoned to convene at Hiroshima. ‘They will be in 
session this week. 


Twenty-five million dollars will shortly be spent by 


China to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of the Dowager 


Empress. 
The world’s total gold yield last year was $26,228,600 
an increase of about $2,500,000 over the previous year. 


NOTICES. 


Frrenps TEACHERS’ AssociaTIon.—The next meet- 
ing will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., on Seventh- 


day, Tenth Month 27th, at 2 p.m. 


PROGRAM. 
1. The first year’s work in Reading and Spelling, 
according to the Pollard Synthetic Method, 
Frances Haines. 
2. Emulation as an Educational Motive, 
Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. 
All interested are cordially invite. 


Westtown BoarpInG ScHoou.—The General Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 
19th inst., at 114. mM. The Committee on Instruction 
meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 


Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpina ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p. mM. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


Marriegp, Fifth-day, Tenth Month llth, 1894, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, Pa, James G. 
Bippte, of Philadelphia, to MAry Hurron, daughter 
of Addison Hutton, of the former place. 





Diep, Ninth Month 22nd, 1894, at the residence of 
his son, Samuel C. Jones, Jernegan, Duplin County, 
North Carolina, JoNATHAN Jones, aged ninety-seven 
years. A member of Frankford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. He removed to Carolina 
in 1886, where he has enjoyed general good health 
and admirable clearness of mind for one of his great 
age. His last illness, though one of much suffering, he 
bore with great patience and resignation. 

-——, at his home in Sewickly Township, West- 
moreland Co., Pa., Ninth Month 29th, 1894, Josava 
Corr, in the fifty-eighth year of his age; a member 
of Sewickly Particular and Salem Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. He was firmly attached to the original doctrines 
and principles of the Society, of which he endeavored 
to be a consistent member. During a protracted ill- 
ness he was concerned to know of “his sins going be- 
forehand to judgment,” and those about him felt a 
comforting assurance that such was mercifully granted. 
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